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again to return to his human form, he must bow himself 


* 
THE STORY OF THE CALIPH STO RK, three times toward the east, and repeat the same word; but 
FROM THE GERMAN. beware, when thou art transformed, that thou laughest not, 
otherwise the magic word will disappear completely from 
' I. thy memory, and thou wilt remain a beast.” 

Cuastp, Caliph at Bagdad, sat comfortably upon his sofa,|/ When Selim the Wise had read this, the Caliph was de- 
on a beautiful afternoon. He had slept a little, for it was a}}lighted beyond measure. He made the sage swear that he 
hot day, and he seemed very cheerful after his nap. He/|/would disclose the secret to no one, presented him with a 
smoked from a long pipe of rosewood, sipped now and then /||rich garment, and dismissed him. But to his Grand Vizier, 
a little coffee, which a slave poured out for him, and stroked||he said, “That I call a good purchase, Manzor. I can 
his beard each time contentedly, as though he relished it|iscarcely restrain my delight, until I am a beast. Early to- 
greatly. It was plain, in short, that the Caliph was in @|/morrow morning, come thou hither; we will go together 
good humor. About this hour, one could very easily speak||into the field, snuff a little out of my box, and then listen to 
with him, for he was always then very mild and affable ; on|} what is said in the air, and in the water, in the wood and in 
which account, it was the custom of his Grand Vizier, Man-|!the field.” 
zor, to visit him every day about this time. He came, in- 
deed, on this afternoon, but he seemed thoughtful, which 
was very unusual with him. The Caliph took his pipe a 
little from his mouth, and said, “Grand Vizier, why is thy 
countenance so treubled?” 

The Grand Vizier crossed his arms over his breast, bowed 
himself before his lord, and answered, “ My lord, whether 
my countenance is troubled, I cannot say; but below the 
castle there stands a merchant, who has such fine wares, 
that I am vexed, because I have so little money to spare.” 

The Caliph, who for a long time past had desired to confer 
a fayor upon his Grand Vizier, despatched his black slave 
to bring up the merchant. The slave soon returned with 
him. The merchant was a little stout man, with a dark 
brown face, and in ragged attire. He carried a chest, in 
which he had various kinds of wares; pearls and rings, 
richly inlaid pistols, goblets and combs. The Caliph and 
his Vizier looked them all over, and the former purchased, 
at last, some beautiful pistols for himself and Manzor, and a 
comb for the wife of the Vizier. As the merchant was about 
to pack up his chest again, the Caliph espied a little drawer, 
and asked, whether there was also ‘merchandize in that. 
The merchant drew out the drawer, and showed therein a 
box filled with a blackish powder, and a paper with strange 
writing upon it, which neither the Caliph nor Manzor could 
read. “I received these things from a merchant, who found 
them in the streets of Mecca,” said he. “I know not what 
they contain. They are at your service for a trifling price, 
for I can do nothing with them.” The Caliph, who liked to 
have old manuscripts in his library, even if he could not 
read them, purchased box and writing, and dismissed the 
merchant. But it occurred to the Caliph, that he would like 
to know the meaning of the writing, and he inquired of the 
Vizier whether he knew any one who could decipher it. 
“ Most worthy lord and master,” answered the latter, “near 
the great mosque, there dwells a man who understands all 
languages ; he is called ‘Selim the Wise ;’ send for him; 
perhaps he can interpret these mysterious characters.” 

The learned Selim was soon brought. “Selim,” said the 
Caliph, “they say thou art very learned ; peep now into this 
writing, to see whether thou canst read it; if thou canst, 
thou shalt have a rich new garment ; if thou canst not, thou 
shalt have twelve blows upon the ear, and five-and-twenty 
upon the soles of the feet ; for in that case, thou art without 
the right to be called ‘ Selim the Wise.’”” Selim bowed him- 
self and said, “Thy wall be done, my lord.” For a long 
time he considereds the writing, then suddenly exclaimed, 
“That is Latin, my lord; or may I be hanged!” “Say 
what it means,” commanded the Caliph, “if it be Latin.” 

Selim commenced to translate : “Oh man, thou who find- 
est this, praise Allah for his goodness! Whoever snuffs of 
the powder of this box, and says thereupon, ‘ Mutabor,’ will 
have the power to change himself into any animal, and will 
understand also the language of animals. If he wishes 




























































“Thank you, dear Clatterbeak! I have had only a slight 
breakfast. You would like, perhaps, a piece of a duck, or 
the leg of a frog?” 

‘Much obliged, but I have no appetite to-day. I have 
come upon the meadow for a very different purpose. I am 
to dance to-day before some guests of my father’s, and I 
|wish to practice here a little, quietly by myself.” 

The young stork immediately jumped about the field, with 
singular motions. The Caliph and Manzor looked on with 
wonder ; but as she stood in a picturesque attitude upon one 
foot, and fluttered her wings gracefully, they could no longer 
contain themselves ; an irresistible laughter burst forth from 
their beaks, from which they could not recover themselves 
for a long time. The Caliph first collected himself. 
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purchased With gold! Pity that the foolish animals have 
been frightened away by our laughter; otherwise, perhaps, 
they might even have sung!” 

But it now occurred to the Vizier that laughter had been 
forbidden them, during their transformation. He imparted 
his anxiety to the Caliph. ‘Odds, Mecca and Medina! It 
would be a bad joke, if I must remaina stork! Bethink thy- 
self of that stupid word ; I cannot bring it out.” 

“Three times must we bow toward the east, and then 
say, ‘ Mu, mu, mu——’” 

They turned toward the east, and bowed and bowed, so 
that their beaks almost touched the earth; but alas! the 
magic word had escaped them. However often the Caliph 
bowed himself, and however anxiously the Vizier called out 
thereupon, ‘ Mu, mu,’ —all recollection of it had vanished, 
and the poor Chasid and his Vizier remained storks. 


Ox the following morning, the Caliph had scarcely break- 
fasted, and dressed himself, when the Grand Vizier appeared, 
to accompany him upon his walk, as he had commanded. 
The Caliph placed the box with the magic powder in his 
girdle, and having directed his train to remain behind, he 
set out alone with his Grand Vizier. They went first through 
the spacious gardens of the Caliph, and looked around, but 
in vain, for some living thing, that they might try their 
trick. The Vizier at last proposed that they should go far- 
ther on, to a pond, where he had often seen many of those 
animals called storks, which, by their grave appearance, 
and their continual clacking, had always excited his atten- 
tion. 

The Caliph approved the proposal of his Vizier, and they 
went together to the pond. When they had arrived there, 
they saw a stalk walking gravely up and down, looking for 
frogs, and now and then clacking away something to him- 
self. At the same time they saw also, far above in the air, 
another stork, hovering over the place. 

“I wager my beard, most gracious master,” said the Grand 
Vizier, “that these two long-footed fellows are about carry- 
ing ona fine conversation with one another. What if we 
should become storks?” 

“ Well said!” replied the Caliph. “ But first let us con- 
sider, once more, how we are to become men again. True! 
three times must we bend toward the east, and say, Muta- 
bor ; then I am Caliph again, and thou Vizier. But for 
heaven’s sake, do not laugh, or we are lost!” 

While the Caliph was thus speaking, he saw the other 
stork hover over their heads, and slowly descend toward the 
earth. He drew the box quickly from his girdle, took a 
good pinch, offered it to the Grand Vizier, who also snuffed 
it, and both called out, ‘ Mutabor !’ 

Their legs then shrivelled up, and became thin and red; 
the beautiful yellow slippers of the Caliph and of his com- 
panion were changed into ill-shapen stork’s feet ; their arms 
were turned into wings; their necks were lengthened out 
from their shoulders, and became a yard long; their beards 
had disappeared, and their bodies were covered with soft 
feathers. 

“You have a beautiful beak,” said the Caliph, after a 
long pause of astonishment. “By the beard of the Proph- 
et! —I have never seen any thing like it in my life!” 

“I thank you, most humbly,” returned the Grand Vizier, 
while he made his obeisance; “but if it were permitted, I 
might assert that your highness looks even more handsome 
as a stork, than asa Caliph. But come, if it please you, let 
us listen to our comrades yonder, and find out whether we 
actually understand the storkish language.” 

In the meanwhile, the other stork had reached the ground. 
He trimmed his feet with his beak, put his feathers in order, 
and advanced to his companion. The two new storks has- 
tened to get near them, and to their surprise, overheard the 
following conversation : 

“Good morning, Lady Longlegs! Already so early upon 
the meadow?” 


il. 


Movurnrvutty wandered the enchanted ones through the 
fields. They knew not what they should do in their distress. 
They could not rid themselves of their stork’s skin; they 
could not return to the city to make themselves known, for 
who would have believed a stork, if he said he was the Ca- 
liph ?—and even if they should believe it, the inhabitants of 
Bagdad would not have a stork for their Caliph. 

Thus they wandered around for several days, and nour- 
ished themselves sorrowfully with the fruits of the field, 
which they could not eat very conveniently, on account of 
their long beaks. For ducks and frogs they had no appetite ; 
they were afraid that with such morsels they might fatally 
disorder their stomachs. It was their only pleasure, in this 
sad condition, that they could fly, and so they often flew 
upon the roofs of Bagdad, to see what passed in the city. 

During the first days, they remarked great disorder and 
mourning in the streets ; but about the fourth day after their 
transformation, as they sat upon the Caliph’s palace, they 
saw in the street below a splendid procession. The drums 
and fifes sounded ; a man in a scarlet mantle, embroidered 
with gold, rode a richly caparisoned steed, surrounded by 
a brilliant train of attendants. Half Bagdad leaped to meet 
him, and all cried, “Hail, Mirza, lord of Bagdad!”. The 
two storks upon the roof of the palace looked at one another, 
and the Caliph said, “‘Canst thou now divine, Grand Vizier, 
wherefore Iam enchanted? This Mirza is the son of my 
deadly enemy, the mighty magician, Cachnur, who in an 
evil hour swore revenge upon me. But still I will not give 
up hope. Come with me, thou true companion of my mis- 
fortune! We will wander to the grave of the Prophet. 
Perhaps upon that holy spot, this spell will vanish.” They 
soared from the roof of the palace, and flew toward Medina. 

Bat flying was not such an easy matter to them, for the 
two storks had as yet had little practice. “Oh, my lord!” 
sighed forth the Grand Vizier, after a few hours; “ with 
your permission, I can stand it no longer ; you fly altogether 
too fast. Beside, it is now evening, and we should do well 
to seek a shelter for the night.” 

Chasid yielded to the prayer of his Vizier; and as they at 





* This story, from the last number of the Knickerbocker, possesses 
the amusing simplicity of Eastern fiction. We should think it might 
have been recovered from the lost tales of the One Thousand and One. 








“ That was a joke, now,” he exclaimed, “that is not to be. . 
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this moment perceived a ruin in the valley below, they flew 
thither. The place in which they had taken refuge for the 
night, seemed formerly to have been a castle. Beautiful 
columns overtopped the ruins, and several chambers, which 
were still in a tolerable state of preservation, gave evidence 
of the former splendor of the building. Chasid and his com- 
panion wandered through the passages, to find a dry spot 
for themselves. Suddenly the stork Manzor stopped. “ My 
lord and master,” he whispered softly, “if it were not folly 
in a Grand Vizier, and still more in a stork, to be afraid of 
spirit, I should feel much alarmed, for something near by 
has sighed and groaned very audibly.” 

The Caliph stood still also, and heard very distinctly a 
low weeping, that seemed rather to come from a human 
being, than from an animal. Full of expectation, he was 
about to advance toward the place from whence the sounds 
of lamentation proceeded, when the Vizier seized him by the 
wing with his beak, and begged him earnestly not to plunge 
into new and unknown dangers. But in vain! The Caliph, 
who bore a brave heart under his stork’s wing, tore himself 
loose, with the loss of some of his feathers, and hastened 
into a dark passage-way. He soon arrived at a door, which 
seemed to be partly open, and through which he overheard 
distinct sighs, with a slight moaning. In the ruined cham- 
ber, which was but scantily lighted by a small grated win- 
dow, he perceived a large night owl, seated upon the floor. 
Big tears rolled from her large round eyes, and with a hoarse 
voice she sent forth her lamentations from her curved, beak. | 
As soon, however, as she spied the Caliph and his Vizier, 
who also had stalked thither, she gave a loud scream of joy. 
Gracefully she wiped the tears from her eyes, with her 
brown spotied wing, and to the great astonishment of both, 
she exclaimed, in good human Arabic, “ Welcome, ye storks! 
Ye are a good sign of my rescue ; for it has been prophesied 
to me, that by a stork I shall arrive to great happiness.” 

When the Caliph had recovered from his astonishment, he 
bowed with his long neck, brought his thin feet into a hand-) 
some position, and said, “ Night owl! from thy words I may 





/and the Caliph made a sign to his follower to withdraw for 





\ful deeds ; perchance they may pronounce the magic word || 


| which you have forgotten.” 


| «Oh, dearest princess!” exclaimed the Caliph; “tell me, || 
| when comes he ?—where is the hall ?”’ 

| The owl was silent for a moment, and then spake ; “ Take 
it not ungraciously, but only upon one condition can your 
wish be gratified.” 


“ Speak out! speak out!” cried the Caliph ; “command!) 


I will obey in any thing.” 

“Jt is this; I also would gladly be free, and this can only 
happen, if one of you offer me his hand.” 

The storks seemed somewhat confused at this proposition, 


a moment with him. 

“Grand Vizier!” said the Caliph, as they closed the door 
behind them, “this is a stupid business —but you could take 
her.”’ 

“So that my wife should tear out my eyes, when I return 
home!” said the other. ‘“ Beside, 1am an old man, while 
you are young and unmarried, and ought willingly to give 
your hand to a young and beautiful princess.” 

“ That is just the thing,” sighed the Caliph, while he sadly 
drooped his wings; “who tells you that she is young and 
beautiful? It is buying a cat in a bag.” 

They talked for a long time together, but at last, when | 
the Caliph saw that his Vizier would rather remain a stork, | 
than marry the owl, he resolved to fulfii the condition him- 
self. The owl was overjoyed. She told them that they! 
could not have come at a better time, for probably the magi-| 


feast with many of his companions. J have often listened] either to die, or snuff. He “was up to snuff,” and chose the 
there already. They relate then to one another their shame-| ‘ater, when the Grand Vizier offered him the box. A good 


pinch, and the magic word of the Caliph, changed him into 
a stork. The Caliph ordered him to be shut up in an iron 
‘cage, and placed in his garden. 

| Long and happily lived the Caliph Chasid with his wife 
‘the princess. His happiest hours were when the Grand 
| Vizier visited him in the afternoon. Then they spake of 
|their stork’s adventure, and when the Caliph was more than 


l 





commonly merry, he would so far descend as to imitate the 
Grand Vizier, and show how he looked as a stork. He then 
|walked gravely up and down the chamber, with precise step, 
made a clacking noise, fluttered his arms like wings, and 
‘showed how he, to no purpose, bowed himself toward the 
east, and called out, ‘Mu—mu—.’ This was always a 
| great delight to the princess and her children ; but when ” 
| Caliph too long clacked, and bowed, and cried, * Mu — mu —,’ 
‘the Vizier would threaten, smilingly, “that he would relate 
to the wife of the Caliph the conversation which took place 
before the door of the princess night owl!” 











cians would assemble that very night. 
She left the chamber, accompanied by the storks, in order 
to lead them to the hall. They walked for*a long time 


through a dark passage-way, when at last a bright light! 


beamed upon them from an opening in a half-ruined wall.’ 
When they had arrived thither, the owl advised them to) 
keep themselves perfectly quiet. From the fissure near 
which they stood, they had a good view of the large hall.) 





conclude that thou art a companion in suffering. But alas!} 
the hope that thou wilt be rescued by us, is in vain: thou 
wilt thyself perceive our helplessness, when thou shalt have 
heard our history.” The night owl begged him to relate it. 
The Caliph commenced, and repeated what we already know. 





IV. 


Wuen the Caliph had related to the owl his history, she 
thanked him, and said, “ Hear also my story, and learn that} 
Iam not less unhappy than thou. My father is king of! 
India. I, his only unhappy daughter, am called Lusa. That 
magician Cachnur, who had enchanted you, has also plunged 
me into this misery. He came one day to my father, and 
desired me for a wife to his son. But my father, who is a 
quick-tempered man, ordered him to be pushed down the) 
stairs. The wretch contrived to approach me under another 
form ; and once, when I would take refreshments in my} 
garden, he brought to me, in the habit of a slave, a draught! 
which transformed me into this frightful shape. Powerless 
from fright, he brought me hither, and cried with a dreadful 
voice, in my ears, “ Here shalt thou remain, hateful, despised 
even by the beasts, until thy death, or until some one, with! 





It was adorned round about with pillars, and splendidly dec- 
orated. In the middle of the hall stood a circular table,| 
covered with various rare viands; around the table was| 
placed a sofa, upon which sat eight men. In one of these) 
men, the storks recognized the merchant who had sold them 
the magic powder. The one who sat next him, desired him! 
to recount his latest exploits. He related, among other 
things, the history of the Caliph and his Vizier. 

«“ What sort of a word hast thou given them?’ inquired) 
the other magician. 

“ A very hard Latin one ; it is ‘ Mutabor.’” 

As the storks heard this, from their place of concealment, 
they became almost beside themselves for joy. They ran so) 
quickly, with their long legs, to the door of the ruin, that the 
owl could scarcely follow them. There the Caliph addressed 
the owl with much emotion. “Saviour of my life, and of| 
the life of my friend!—as an eternal thanks for what thou 
hast done for us, receive me for thy husband!” Then he 
turned himself toward the east. Three times the storks bent 
their long necks towards the sun, which at this moment as- 
cended from behind the hills; 





THE LYCEUM. 


ON INSCRIPTIVE, WRITING. 
Compiled from Drake's inn Hours. 


To commemorate a deceased or absent friend, to express 
the sensations and moral effect arising from the contempla- 
tion of beautiful scenery, to perpetuate the remembrance of 
some remarkable event, or to inscribe the temple or the 
statue with appropriate address, appear to be the chief pur. 
poses of the Inscription. It is evident that no species of 
composition, when well written, can better answer the wishes 
‘lof the friends of virtue than this ; and almost every polished 
nation therefore, has made use of it to impress the feeling 
mind, and to excite it to emulation. Among the Greeks it 
was cultivated with success, and the Anthology abounds in 
pieces of this kind, written with the most elegant simplicity. 
Several of the English poets likewise have excelled in in- 





scriptive writing. 

It will not be an employment altogether void of interest, 
perhaps, to trace and give a few specimens of these elegant 
compositions, which are calculated toawake the purest affec- 
tions, to call forth the tear of friendship or of love, to rouse 
the patriot feelings, and to soften and ameliorate the heart, 
by giving a moral charm to the features of cultivated nature. 
Nothing, however, requires more taste, more discrimination 
of character, circumstance and place, than the attempt to 
decorate in this manner. Should the inscription be ill 
chosen, or the scene ill adapted to the impression meant to 
be conveyed, contempt or disgust will inevitably follow, and 
the disappointed contriver become an object of ridicule. 
The most delicate and correct feelings, therefore, and a taste 
for picturesque beauty must ever guide the experiment. 

The ostentatious display of sorrow is always offensive ; 
in the scene, therefore, sacred to departed genius or friend- 


ship, the utmost simplicity should reign ; sequestered and 
free from interruption, nothing should appear to attract the 
steps of the stranger. The following little piece by Leoni- 
‘ Mutabor !? they exclaimed ;||4428—a mother deploring the loss of her son —is in the best 


| ‘iS e 
free will, shall desire thee for his wife, even in this horrible|}in a twinkling they were ‘ieadbimaat: and in the delight of style of the Greek epigram. It is inscribed on an urn con- 
shape. Thus I revenge myself upon thee and thy proud |newly restored life, lay master and servant, laughing and| taining the ashes of the beloved youth. 


father!” 

“Since then, many months have flown away. Solitary) 
and disconsolate, I inhabit these walls as a hermitess. | 
Scorned by the world, a horror even to the beasts ; beautiful 
nature is locked up from me, for I am blind by day, and 
only when the moon pours her pale light over these ruins, 
does the veil fall from my eyes.” 

The owl ended, and wiped the tears again from her eyes; 
for the relation of her sorrows had drawn them forth anew. 

During the relation of the princess, the Caliph appeared 
sunk in deep thought. “If every thing does not deceive 
me,” he said, “there is a secret connection between our 
fates ; but where shall I find the key to this riddle?” The| 
owl answered him, “Oh, my lord! I also have such a 
thought, for it was once prophesied to me, in my earliest 


youth, that’a stork would bring me great happiness ; and ] | overjoyed to have their beloved lord again. 


may know, perhaps, how we can be rescued.” 


The Caliph was much astonished, and asked her in what||Mirza. They entered the palace, and took the old magician || 


way she meant. 


weeping in each other’s arms. But who can describe their 
astonishment, as they looked about them! A_ beautiful) 
woman, magnificently arrayed, stood before them. She 
gave her hand smiling to the Caliph. ‘Do you no longer 
recognize your night owl?” said she. 

It was that veritable bird! The Caliph was so enrap- 
tured with her beauty and grace, that he exclaimed, “It is 
my greatest happiness that I have been a stork! ” 

The three travelled now toward Bagdad together. The, 
Caliph found in his clothes, not only the box with the magic| 
powder, but also his purse of gold. By this means he pur.’ 
chased at the nearest village whatever was necessary for! 
iheir journey, and thus they arrived soon at the gates of 
Bagdad. The arrival of the Caliph excited the greatest. 
wonder. They had supposed him dead, and the people were} 





Their hate burned so much the more against the deceiver, 


} 


and his son prisoner. The Caliph sent the old man to that) 


Ah! dear hapless boy, art thou gone ? 
Sole support of my languishing years ! 

Hast thou left thy fond mother alone, 
To wear out life’s evening in tears ? 


To forsake me thus old and forlorn, 

Ere thy youth had attained its gay bloom? 
Thy sun was scarce risen at morn, 

When it set in the night of the tomb. 


Alas! the fresh beam of the day, 
Happy mortals with thankfulness see; 
But I sicken, O Sun! at thy ray, 
It brings sadness and wailingdo me ! 


Oh! might the dear child but return? 
From despair his Jost mother to save, 
Or might [ but share in his urn, 


Might I flee in his arms to the grave ! Wakefield. 


It is evident that in the moral inference to be drawn from 


|Surrounding scenery, the hand of a master is required, and 


that the poet should not attempt to say every thing that the 
view suggests, but rather lead the mind of the spectator toa 


“The magician who has made us both miserable,” said|/same chamber which the princess had inhabited as an owl,| / train of association, which at the time, appears to be the off- 
she, “comes once in every month to these ruins. Not far) and ordered him to be there hung up. But to the son, who! spring of his own intellect ; yet what would not have been 
from this chamber, isa hall. There he is accustomed to'\understood none of the arts of the father, he offered the choice''conceived without the original hint arising from the inscrip- 















tion. The following is a model for this species of inscrip- produce their due effect. Beneath sculpture of this kind, in- 


. +s . 
tive writing ; in delineation beautiful, in moral exquisite. 


For a Tablet on the Banks of a Stream. 
Stranger! awhile upon this mossy bank, 
Recline thee. If the sun ride high, the breeze, 
That loves to ripple o’er the rivulet, 
Will play around thy brow, and the cool sound 
Of running waters soothe thee. Mark how clear 
It sparkles o’er the shallows, and behold 
Where o’er its surface wheels with restless speed 
Yon glassy insect, on the sand below 
How the swift shadow flies. The stream is pure 
{n solitude, and many a healthful herb 
Bends o’er its course, and drinks the vital wave : 
But passing on amid the haunts of men, 
It finds pollution there, and rolls from thence 
A tainted tide. Seek’st thou for Harriness? 
Go, stranger, sojourn in the woodland cot 


Of Innocence, and thou shalt find her there. Southey. 


Many national advantages might be derived from the 


custom of erecting inscriptions to perpetuate the memory of 
any remarkable event or deed. Were the efforts of the pa- 


triot thus cherished ; the exertions of tyranny, cruelty and 


oppression, thus held up to detestation and infamy ; were the 
spot on which any memorable struggle for the welfare or 


liberty of mankind had occurred, thus gratefully consecrated ; 
fresh motives to excel in all that is laudable, would be ac- 
quired, and the national character, perhaps, ameliorated 
through the medium of emulation. From Southey’s letters 


on Spain and Portugal we have selected an inscription for 
the birth-place of Pizarro, which is an excellent specimen of 


what, among other moral purposes, pieces of this class should 
effect —the reprehension of cruelty and inordinate ambition. 


Inscription for a Column at Truzillo. 
Pizarro here was born: a greater name, 
The list of glory boasts not. Toil and want 
And danger never from his course deterred 
This daring soldier ; many a fight he won ; 
He slaughtered thousands ; he subdued a rich 
And ample realm; such were Pizarro’s deeds: 
And wealth and power and fame were his rewards 
Among mankind. There is another world. 
© reader! if you earn your daily bread 
By daily labor, if your lot be low — 
Be hard and wretched, thank the gracious God 
Who made you that you are not such as he. 


To him who secedes exhausted from the busy world, from 
the tumultuous cares and anxiety of public life, the most 
secret retirement charms in proportion to the force of con- 
trast ; and the rustic shed and the pastoral hermitage, have, 
for a season, irresistible attractions. The rocky glen or deep 
secluded valley, clothed with wood, and watered by the rill, 
then soothe to peace the wearied spirit, disperse each angry 
and injurious thought, and melt the heart to all the tender 
offices of humanity. In situations such as these, the lover 
of sequestered nature has delighted to imagine the pious 
anchorite had formerly dwelt, and cherishing a thought 
which opens new sources of reflection, and throws a more 
awful tint upon the scene, hs builds the rude dwelling 
ling of his fancied hermit, and gives almost the features of 
reality. Many such scenes, the offspring of a romantic 
imagination improving on the wild sketches of nature, are 
scattered over the land, and heightened by inscriptions more 
or less adapted to the occasion. One of these, valuable for 
its sweetness of style, but still more so for its moral imagery, 
may be adduced here as an example. 


Inscription for an hermitage belonging to Sir Robert Burdett. 


O thou, who to this wild retreat 

Shall lead, by choice, thy pilgrim feet, 

To trace the dark wood waving o’er 

This rocky cell and sainted floor ; 

If here thou bring a gentle mind 

That shuns by fits, yet loves mankind ; 

That leaves the schvols, and in this wood, 

Learns the best science — to be good ; 

Then soft as on the deeps below 

Yon oaks their silent umbrage throw, 

Peace, to thy prayers by virtue brought, 

Pilgrim, shall bless thy hallowed thought. 
Bagshaw Steevens, 


Anxious to preserve the memory of departed friendships, 
or genius, affection and gratitude have endeavored to effect- 
uate their wishes through the medium of sculpture, and the 
bust, the medallion, or the statue, claim our notice, and give 
an interesting character to the scenery in which they are 
placed. Some of the mythological figures of Greece and 
Rome, and some personifications of the virtues and passions, 
have also been adopted, but require much judgment in the 
choice of scene, and much attention to classical details, to 
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‘scriptions are common, though seldom attaining the end pro- 
| pola. A curious felicity of expression, terse and pointed, 
jbrevity and originality of conception, should be united, re- 
quisites not easily obtained, though assiduously sought for. 
The following lines are from a modern inscription in Latin, 
|Written in the true spirit of the Greek epigram, and were 
meant to be placed beneath a statue of Somnus, the god of 
sleep, in the garden of Mr. Harris, the celebrated English 
philologist. The translation, which does great justice to the 
original, is from the pen of the celebrated Peter Pindar. 


To Sleep. 
Come, gentle sleep, attend thy votary’s prayer, 
And though death’s image, to my couch repair! 
How sweet, thus lifeless, yet with life to lie, 


Thus without dying, O, how sweet to die! Wolcot. 





THE NOTE-BOOK OF A VIRTUOSO, 





ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 





Deatu-Watcues.— Of these death-watches or insects, 
there are two sorts; one is about a quarter of an inch in 
length, of a dark dirty color, with a broad helmet over his 
head, under which, when quiet, he draws up his head, so 
that this helmet, when the insect rests, is a very considerable 
defence against such falls as are frequent in rotten and de- 
cayed places, which are the habitations of this species of 
insect. The other death-watch is a small greyish insect, 
resembling a louse. Both these insects have wings, but not 
perceptible to the naked eye. Their tinkling noise, which is 
generally considered by the superstitious and ignorant as 
portentous of death, as in Gray, 

“ The solemn death-watch clicked the hour she died,” 


is nothing more than an amorous notice to each other, or a 
signal when they eat. The noise is produced by striking 
their foreheads against the place they lodge in, which is 
either in or near paper. The former of these insects seldom 
beats above seven or eight strokes, and those very quickly ; 
but the other will beat many hours without intermission, 
and more leisurely. 

Mr. Derham, from whom these particulars are extracted, 
says they are extremely shy of beating when disturbed, but 
that he has often approached them unperceived, and on his 
beating, they would answer. This he asserts as a fact 
founded on frequent experiments. 

Devit, a Famury Name.— Formerly there were many per- 
sons surnamed the Devil, such as Rogerius Diabolus, Lord of 
Montresor. An English monk, Willelmus, surnamed Diavo- 
lus. Robert, Duke of Normandy, son of the Conqueror, was 
surnamed the Devil. In Norway and Sweden, there were 
two families, of the name of Trolle, in English, Devil, and 
every branch of these families had an emblem of the Devil 
for their coat of arms. In Utrecht there was also a family 
called Teufel or Devil, and in Brittany there was a family'| 
named Diable. 

Muscovran Funerats.—In Muscovy, when a man dies, | 
his friends and relations immediately assemble, and seat 
themselves in a circle round the corpse, of which they ask) 
the following questions: —“‘ Why have you died? Is it! 
because your commercial concerns went badly? Or was it 
because you could not obtain the accomplishment of your| 
desires? Was your wife deficient in youth or beauty? Or 
has she been faithless to her obligations?” They then rise 
and quit the house. When they carry the body to be buried, 
it is covered, and conveyed on a bier to the brink of the in. 
tended grave, the covering is then withdrawn, the priest) 
reads some prayers, the company kiss the dead and retire. 
These ceremonies finished, the priest places between the} 
fingers of the dead man a piece of paper signed by the pa-!| 
triarch confessor, purporting his having been a good Chris-| 
tian. This, they suppose, serves as a passport to the other 
world, and from its certifying the goodness of the deceased, 
St. Peter, when he sees it, will open to him the gates of 
eternal life. The letter given, the corpse is removed, and 
placed in the grave, with the face towards the East. 

Arazian Nicuts.—A compilation of a more vigorous 
imagination and more exhaustless variety than the Arabian} 
Nights, perhaps never existed. Almost every thing that can 
be conceived of marvellous and terrific, is there to be found. 
When we should apprehend the author or authors to have 





|come to an end of the rich vein’ in which they expatiate, still 
new wonders are presented to us in endless succession. 
Their power of comic exhibition is *not less extraordinary 
than their power of surprising and terrifying. The splendor 
of their painting is endless; and the mind of the reader is 
aroused and refreshed by shapes and colors forever new. 








Cuarnacter.—In a moral sense, character signifies an 








habitual disposition of the soul, that iuclines to do one thing 
in preference to another of a contrary nature. Thus a man 
who seldom or never pardons an injury, is a revengeful char- 
acter. Let it be remarked that we say seldom or never, be- 
cause a character results not from a disposition being rigor- 
ously constant at all times, but from its being generally 
habitual, and that by which the soul is most frequently 
swayed. Mr. Duclos, in his “ Reflections upon Manners,” 
very judiciously remarks, that the greater part of the errors 
and sallies in the conduct of mankind, happen, because they 
have not their minds in an equilibrium, as it were, with 
their characters. Thus Cicero had a great genius, but a 
weak soul, which is the reason of his being elevated to the 
highest pinnacle of fame as an orator, although he could 
never rise above mediocrity as a man. 

There is no member of society more dangerous than a 
man without a character, that is, a person whose soul has 
not any one disposition more habitual to it than another. 
We readily confide in a virtuous man, but are distrustful of 
a villain. The man without a characteris, a lternately the 
one and the other, nor are we able to determine which. He 
is a sort of amphibious being, if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression, that is, not specifically, adapted to live in any one 
element. This recalls to our remembrance that admirable 
law of Solon, which declared all those persons infamous, 
who were of no party, in times of sedition, because he well 
knew that there are no objects more to be feared in society, 
than men undetermined, from a want of character. 


Dr. Porson LEARNING TO Reap.—Dr. Porson’s initiation 
into the alphabet was obtained by a double process, simple 
indeed, but wonderfully efficacious. His father taught him 
to read and write at one and the same time. To accomplish 
this, he drew the outlines of the letter with chalk on a board, 
and the compliant pupil instantly attempted and completed 
the imitation. As soon as he could speak, he traced the 
alphabetical character, with a considerable degree of preci- 
sion and correctness. How much of Porson’s future great-- 
ness as a scholar, may be owing to this peculiar means em- 
ployed in teaching him to read and write simultaneously ! 


DesiRE TO PENETRATE INTO Furourity. — Nothing can sug-- 
gest us a more striking and stupendous idea of the: faculties 
of the human mind, than the consideration of the various 
arts by which men have endeavored to penetrate: into the 
future, in ways that in sobriety and truth are entirely out of 
our competence. We spurn impatiently against the narrow 
limits which the constitution of things has fixed to our as. 
pirings, and endeavor by a multiplicity ef ways to accom- 
plish that which is totaliy beyond the power of man to effect. 


InterEsTINc Custom.— A custom that was once prevalent 
in Spain, is deserving of notice. When any one dies, the 
relations, friends and neighbors, carry to the survivors, at 
meal times, for three days, one or more plates of food, under 
the idea that the grief which they suffer will not permit 
them to think on nutriment. Some persons also accompany 
these dishes, in order to offer consolation tu the family. 

Sat-ceLLar.— Why has it been deemed unlucky to over- 
turn a salt-cellar? This superstition was derived from Pa- 
gan Rome, where the salt-dish was a holy platter, ia which 
the firstlings of the feast were offered to the gods, and which 
was usually ornamented with the figure of some divinity. 
To overturn altars and images: of the gods was naturally 
held ominous. 


Forxs.—In the ruins of Pompeii, spoons have been dis. 
covered, but no forks; whence it is inferred that the Ro- 
mans, at least before the accession of Titus, which was 
coeval with the destruction of that city, had no such table 
utensils. Nor is it known that at any later period the an- 
cient world ever adopted these instruments.. The lady who 
first displayed them at her table, was named Maria, and 
was sister to the Romanus, who aceeded to the- Byzantine 
Empire in 1034. Forks, therefore, were probably invented 
at Constantinople. 
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THE VOICE. | 


[The following lines were sent us by a friend, but under circumstances 
which render us unce rtain whether they are original or not. If they} 
are, we should be greatly obliged to the writer for further contribu 
tions. — Ev. Mac.) 





Tuene comes a voice from all around — 
Tis heard in every breeze ;— 

It murmurs with a pleasant sound ; 
From o’er the vaulting seas. 

I hear it from the Jooseued rills, 
And from the whispering tree, 

And from each bird, whose music fills 
The air with melody. 


F hear it from the mountain’s height, 
And from the lowly dell, 

And flowers spring ga'ly to the light, 
As soft this voice doth swell. 

The grass shoots up to deck the field, 
The green leaves clothe the tree, 


The chains of winter to it yield, {| 


And all looks bright and free. 


The sick man leaves his heated room, | 
When first he hears this voice, 





And bids his heart rejoice. 
How much of joy and happiness 
This gentle voice doth bring — 
How doth each heart its coming bless, 
And hail the voice of Spring. ALLA. 


And wanders forth, shakes off his gloom, | 





| 
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THE CITY OF FIRES. 


| their particular friends! But soon the enthusiasm of the 
| . . 
less sober portion of the crowd communicates itself to your 


|| grasp the pipe and shout, with perfect self-possession, “ Play 





tion « of the ardor which animates their leather- capped | pro- 
pellers ; you forget that street after street has been passed, 





llsince you emerged from your dvor; your walk ingensibly 


increases to a trot, your trot to a gallon — meal nearly ex- 
j|hausted, you are confronted by the curling flames. 

If you are deeply interested in the stock of a fire insu- 
irance company, your first reflection leads you to ponder on 
|the risks taken in that locality —if in the jobbing trade, || 
| your memory reverts, with surprising facility, to the debtor 
|side of your ledger, to ascertain whether the names of the 
|| sufferers are therein recorded; and, if exempt from the ca- 
I lamities incident to either position, you look, with that placid 
|composure, on the scene, which ancient and modern philoso- 
|phers have ever exhibited when dwelling on the mishaps of 
















|inner man; you view, with thrilling interest, the movements 
of yonder fireman, who has ascended to the peak of the roof 
‘of an elevated building, the interior of which is in flames ; 
‘you hold your breath, as he quits the falling rafters to perch, 
like an eagle, on the brick or stone abutment which trembles |) 
beneath his weight, and are dizzy with gazing on his form, 
|now blackened with smoke, now crimson with flame; until 
your alarm is converted into admiration as you see him 
away, number eight!” But soon the sounds rapidly in- 
jcrease in breadth and volume. Engine after engine rolls 
‘along, until scores are stationed around the scene of action ; 
ithe foremen and assistant foremen direct the course of their 





New Yorx may be appropriately termed, par excellence, 
the “City of Fires!” No other metropolis can exhibit so 
imposing an. array of conflagrations —nor can any com. 
pete with it in the rapidity with which they are extinguished. | 
To one unaccustomed to such displays, the speed with which 
a sea of flame is annihilated is little less than miraculous. 
You are horror-struck at viewing erections of the most com- 
bustible description, exposed to the combined action of vast’ 
sheets of flame, and a raging wind, and before you havel| 
time to reflect on the property likely to be destroyed, tlie ex-| 
posure to be endured, and the lives placed in jeopardy —be- 
hold! the destructive element is conquered—its crimson 
tongues, which hissed defiance, are silenced, and the languid 
struggles of the palsied flames, exhibit the impotence of the | 
dying gladiator. Although I have become so far identified’ 
with the city by a residence from childhood, that its sights 
and sounds are incorporated with my earlicst recollections ; 
yet even in me the occurrence of an imposing fire at night | 
ereates no little excitement and interest. First, the slow 
measured chimes of the great bell on the City-Hall come’ 
booming over the roofs of the houses, insinuating themselves | 
into your ear in the dead watches of the night, when your, 
senses are locked in oblivion ; and if youare a heavy sleeper, | 
and the mammoth sentinel fails to. arouse you, there are bra- 
zen tongues of lesser note, which, one by one, swell the noc- | 
turnal chorus, until the most deeply magnetized slumberer 
is startled by their rude summons. But if fatigue and lassi- 
tude cause you to turn sluggishly on your side, and endea.. 
vor, by burying yourself under the coverlets, to shut out the 
discordant notes ; lay not the flattering unction to your soul, 
that success has crowned your exertions. Lo! from beneath 
your casement the cry of Fire! Fire!! Fire!!! is screamed 
with sufficient force and energy to frighten you from your 
propriety — and, as if that was not enough, the ponderous | 
engine rattles along the pavement with such vehemence, '| 
that your very bed trembles beneath you— the relentless | 
chief shouts through his trumpet with appalling vigor —the: 








watchman strikes. the sidewalk with his well seasoned club,’ 
the echo from which reverberates with fearful distinctness ; 
the ragged followers of the camp, hammer at your street’ 
door until you are doubtful whether your own house is not. 
on fire: andat length, what with alarm and vexation, you 
are fain to Submit to your fate by leaping on the floor, and 
raising the sash to take an observation. 

If the night is dark, that optical illusion which has led’ 
many a poor wight to follow the light of a city fire, until it 
seemed, like the fountains of Tantalus, to recede from his 
approach, causes you to hastily array yourself in suitable. 
apparel to encounter the night air; and a moment finds you 
arvong the moving mess —shonting fire! at the top of your, 
voice, determine’, if compelled to the encorater, te demean 
yourself like a well-bred citizen, by extending to your neigh-' 
bors the same interesting information, which the amiable. 
rabble lavished on you. And now the scene really becomes 


exciting —the rolling engines have imparted to you a por-!) 


|machines from point to point; the junior members of the || 


and rear to front, displaying all the impetuosity of youth, 


|ley crowd are illuminated by the ocean of flame which rolls 


Vout in bold relief the haggard lineaments of Vice —the| 


ranks, are here mingled in temporary fellowship —every 


| artificial day. 


{| . 
the alluring accents of deceit, the stern mandates of author- 


‘lafter hidden secrets accost each bystander, in turn, to ascer- 


brotherhood fly with the speed of thought from front to rear, 


with all the irregularity of inexperience. The well disci-}} 
plined senior, with anxious but collected countenance, directs 
his efforts with precision and force. The more timid of the| 
unhoused sufferers rush along in wild alarm, while the self- 
j Possessed gather up the fragments, snatched from the de-|| 
vouring element, and are occupied in transporting them to a 
place of safety. But a huge column of flame and smoke 
now pierces the heavens, and the crash of falling timbers, | 
and masses of brick and stone, is heard high above the din.| 
The well-trained fireman has just quitted his perilous station 
on the wall, and covered with cinders, ashes and mortar, ap- 
pears unhurt among his comrades. 

And now look about you, if a lover of the picturesque, 
and view a scene worthy of the delineation of a Hogarth.| 
Stretch as far as the eye can reach on either hand, the mot- 














and darts from side to side, as if lashing itself into fury, 
preparatory to a final struggle. Here may be seen standing 


bloated face and distended eye-balls of Dissipation —the 
fierce glance of Passion—the clouded visage of Anxiety — 
the wrinkled brow of Care —the furrowed cheek of Grief —|! 
the withered form of Disease —the tattered garb of Penury — 
Yonder stands the pampered favorite of Wealth jostled by 
the beggar who was but now spurned from his door; virtue 
and vice, male and female —all conditions, sexes, colors and | 


feature exposed, and every form distinct in the glare of this 


2ut the scene appears not alone to the eye. Every emo- 
tion which agitates the human breast here finds a voice. ! 
The wild ery of terror, the boisterous shout of merriment, || 
the reckless glee of boyhood, the feeile wail of infancy, the || 
agonizing shriek of suffering, the rude rebuke of austerity, || 





ity, are all blended in strange discord. 


The wily courtezan is playing her insinuating tale into|/g 


the charmed ear of some country dupe; the curious searcher 





‘tain the cause of the conflagration, the names of the sutfer- 
| ers, and the amount of loss; the mechanic whispers to his 
fellow that it’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good ; the 
thirsty wine-bibber seeks a convenient tavern; the lark out 
ona ‘spree’ jeers and elbows every one he meets, until 
some “ugly customer” lays him sprawling in the gutter :| 
the engineer issues his orders through his spcaking trampet — 
the crackling flames chronicle the progress of events ; the | 
sufferer laments his tate, and all the oppos‘te and’ varied 
feeling of the throng burst audibly on the ear of the | slener a 





But ere long the raging element wanes before the power-!'tr 


ful efforts of the firemen ; the gaping crowd, one by one, 
steal away to their several places of residence ; the CN, 





fal pickpocket bears off his ill-gotten wealth to enjoy a night 
of debauchery, and on the morrow becomes the tenant of a 
‘prison ; and before you are aware, the multitude have van. 
jished, and you are comparatively alone. 
| Such is the New York fire. That there is a certain wild 
‘excitement connected with the discharge of the duties of a 
fireman, cannot be doubted. It arouses the energies of the 
‘enthusiastic, and appeals to the pride of the daring. A New 
‘York fireman is indeed a study. The class to which it be- 
longs is unique. Every true member of the department is 
an enthusiast. His engine is to him, what Bucephalus was 
‘to Alexander. By no meaner hand must its rapid course 
‘be steered. He will do battle with a giant who questions 
ithe superiority of his machine. What! any other engine 
loverflow “the saucy number eight?” The assertion is 
‘monstrous! not to be endured— blood can scarcely wash out 
ithe insult! 
Sleeping with one eye open, he is ever ready for an alarm, 
|The first tap of the bell arouses him from slumber, and ere 
it has “tolled thrice,” he has sped on his way. Compensa- 
‘tion, in any shape, he spurns. 

He is a jolly volunteer, rescuing life and property from 
destruction, for the love he bears the humanrace. A utilita- 
rian in precept and practice, the drone receives no counte- 


nance from him. He scorns timidity, but sluggishness is 


hisabhorrence. A philanthropist in its most enlarged sense ; 


ineither friendship nor enmity quickens or retards his move- 
jments. Onward ! is his motto, and he lives up to its exactions. 


Like a true patriot, he has enlisted for the campaign, and 
will not pause till the enemy is routed. View yon ancient 
relic of the department. Heis anexempt fireman. Unable 
to compete with his youthful successors, his soul is never- 
theless in the contest. Hovering around the scene, he cheers 


ithe active and rebukes the sluggard. He remembers the 


days of his glory, and sighs to think they will never return. 
The heart of the true fireman is open as the day to melt- 
ing charity. 

For the widow or orphan of a deceased brother, his purse 
is ever ready. Like all brave men he is courteous to the 
fair, and the Adonis of a ball-room will not hand a lady to 
her station in the cotillon with more genuine grace than that 
with which he escorts the alarmed female sufferer toa place 
of security. Personal hazard is with him a plaything. He 
sports with danger and laughs at peril. Although, occasion- 


lally, the hero of his own tale, yet he is no egotist. He at- 


tracts your attention to the scenes in which his own prowess 
is conspicuous ; yet the whole is related as a matter of course, 


‘land not events to excite either wonder or admiration. The 


victor is in => *«ndred fights, yet, like the throne-dispenser 
of Europe, he met his Waterloo at the great fire of Decem- 
ber, 1835. 

Deserted by his natural ally, and assailed by adverse ele- 
ments, he was fain to resign his watery sceptre to the powers 
of the ice king. But, unlike the Corsican conqueror, ‘no St. 


|Helena chains his energies, and the defeat of the hour has 


been amply avenged. Obedience to orders is his cardinal 
duty; but attachment, not fear, prompts the ready compli- 
ance. He serves his chief with the fidelity due toa trusty 


lcomrade, rather than a haughty superior. 


The rallying cry of the leader is “come!” and he fol- 
lows—for the dangers he braves have been encountered by 
his chief. Rocked as it were in the cradle of excitement, 
his feelings are proverbially ardent, but the hostility of the 
moment finds no lodgment in his breast: with due repara- 
tion ceases all remembrance of wrong. The romantic at- 
tachment to his machine, may be observed in the beauty of 
its decorations. The elaborate polish of the brass work, 
and the elegant painting on the barrel, are tokens of his re- 
gard. Tosum up all, the New York fireman is a generous 
friend, a good citizen, and a disinterested philanthropist. 
May the fountain of his happiness be exhaustless as his be- 
nevolence. — Madisonian. 





Homan napPiness is, on the whole, much less affected by 
great but unfrequent events, whether of prosperity or of ad- 
versity, of benefit or of injury, than by small but perpetually 
occurring incidents of good or evil. The manner in which 
the influence of the female character is felt, belongs to the 
laiter description. It is not like the peviodical inundation of 
river, which overspreads, once in a year, a desert with 
msient plenty. It is like the dew of heaven, which de- 
scends at all seasons, returns after short intervals, and per- 
manently nourishes every herb of the field. — Gisborne. 
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EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM, ENTITLED 


AMBITION. 


BY ISAAC F. SHEPARD. 





Original. 





“T was night o’er fair Italia’s thousand hills: 
The moon looked forth on seas and leaping rills, 
Mounts, vales, and battlements and ancients towers, 
Which reared their tops to heaven. The silent hours 
That rolled away while half the nations slept, 
And starlight o’er the earth its vigils kept, — 
Were image faint of that bright reign of love, 
Which was, when man was like to saints above, 
And knew no joy, save that alone which came 
From righteous deeds, and acts of holy name: — 
And image, too, of that which will be known 
Again, when perfect peace its right shall own, 
And hold its sacred sway o’er every land, — 
When man, once more, aloof from sin shall stand, 
Devoid of hate, revenge and deadly rage, 
And foul Ambition’s power ; — when youth nor age 
Shall do his brother wrong : — when all as one 
Shall be, and each to each as sire and son. 


But soon the peaceful night had passed away, 
And then the rosy hues gave note that day 
Was breaking forth, along the eastern sky ; 
The bright sun rose, and bidding darkness fly, 
Earth, sea and air, one scene of beauty were ; 
The earth, by its own loveliness, from stir 
Of humblest flower, to inighty waving tree, 
With rocks, and hills, and cataracts, boldly free ; 
The sea, reflecting clear upon its breast 
The face of Heaven above, and while its rest 
Was undisturbed, the light clouds came and went; 
The purple tinge was there, — gold and blue, blent 
In one broad sheet of perfect light and shade, 
And seemed as if a second heaven were made. 
The air was filled with fragrance sweet, and song 
Of soothing note went upward, Joud and long, 
From birds of every name; and e’en the trees 
Seemed whispering joy, as passed the sighing breeze, 
While ’neath their rustling leaves the turtle dove 
Breathed forth, in plaintive tones, her constant love. 


How strange that man should mar such paradise ! 
How strange that he should e’er permit to rise 
The deadly flame of passion’s firm control, 
And o’er the face of nature wildly roll 
Destruction, terror and despair! But hark! 
The trumpet’s peal is there, and densely dark, 
Like wintry clouds, in serried columns go 
The marshalled troops, blood-thirsty for the foe ! 
Proud banners wave on high, as swift they come 
At bugle’s call, and roll of stirring drum ; 
The armies meet ; — and now the mingled sound 
Of shouts, commands, and horseman’s tread, is drowned 
By deafening roar of thundering cannonry ! 
Rocks, hills and dales, high tower and lofty tree, 
In biack and awful cloud enveloped stand, 


As though earth’s doom were sealed by Heaven’s command. 


And darkness hides the scene, save fitful gleam 
Of fire from cannon’s mouth, or where the stream 
Of death poured forth with hellish blaze ; afar 
The death note flew, and swift as Phebus’ car 
The reign of terror spread ; each battlement 
Which yester eve gave sign of peace, now sent 
The note of war abroad ; and tocsin tolled 
Alarm, while deep the dreadful echoes rolled. 


That cloud has passed away, and all around 
No peal of war is heard ; another sound 
Breaks in; it strikes the listening ear in groans, 
And shrieks, and wailings of distress, and tones 
Of deep despair ; the earth is covered o’er 
With heaps of slain, and streams of human gore 
Flow fast along, while moans of wounded rise 
in horrid gloom, till death has stilled their cries. 
In one huge mass, in strange confusion, lie 
The slaughtered hosts, and heats that late beat high 
At glory’s shrine, now mingle with the dust !— 
But whence such awful guilt? Who so unjust 
As thus to crave his brother’s blood ? oh, tell 
The fiendish cause that makes this earth a hell? 


Behold an honored man ; his shoulder bears 
The warrior’s badge, and on his brow the cares 
Of life are deeply writ ; his bloody crest 
Beside him lies, with broken sword ; his breast 
Is pierced with wounds, and forth the crimson tide 
Is flowing fast: he turns from side to side, 
His eyes gaze wildly o’er the field of death, 
His spirit sinks, and while his parting breath 
Delays, he cries, ‘‘ Oh sacred, holy fame ! 
Shall I ne’er taste thy fruits? Shall not my name 
Be joined with deeds of glorious praise? Oh! save 
From coming doom, nor let an unknown grave 
Be mine! I cannot die, with no proud pile, 
No monument! ’? — He ceased to speak : awhile 
He struggled hard for life ; he writhed and groaned 
In agony, and in deep anguish moaned, 
And gnashed his teeth. But swift the mandate hied 
From heaven, and grasping fast his shield, he died ! 
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- He was Ambition’s slave: Ambition showed 
The path of fame, and led the fatal road : 
For this alone he lived: for this he learned 
To bathe his hands in blood, and proudly spurned 
Alllove of good, and loved revenge alone : 
For this he trode where human bones were strewn, 
And led the marshalled clan: for this he fought — 
For this he died — but lost the prize he sought! 

Boston, February, 1839. 





SIEGE AND SURRENDER OF YORKTOWN, 


Yorx is a small village on the south side of the river 
which bears that name, where the long peninsula between 


the York and James is only eighty miles wide. In thi 


broad and bgld river a ship of the line may ride in safety. 


Its southern banks are high, and on the opposite shore i 


Gloucester Point, a piece of land projecting deep into the 
river, and narrowing it at that place to the space of one 
mile. Both these posts were occupied by Lord Cornwallis. 
The communication between them was commanded by his 
batteries, and by some ships of war which lay under his 


guns. 


The main body of his army was encamped on the open 
grounds about Yorktowny within a range of outer redoubts 
and field works, calculated to command the peninsula, and 


impede the approach of the assailants; and Lieutenan 


Colonel Dundas, with a small detachment, consisting of six 
or seven hundred men, held the ,post at Gloucester Point. 
He was afterwards reinferced by Lieutenant Colonel Tarlton. 

The legion of Lauzun and a brigade of militia under Gen- 
eral Weedon, the whole commanded by the French Pangea) 
De Choice, were directed to watch the enemy on the side of| 
Gloucester, and on the 28th the grand combined army moved 
down on the south side of the river, by different roads, 








commanded the American ‘detachment, and the ‘Baron de 
Viominel the French. Towards the close of the day, the 
two detachments marched with equal firmness to the assault. 
Col. Hamilton, who had commanded a battalion of light in- 
fantry throughout this campaign, led the advanced corps of 
the Americans ; and Colonel Laurens turned the redoubt at 
the head of eighty men, in order to take the garrison in 
reverse and intercept their retreat. The troops rushed to 
the charge without firing a gun, and without giving the sap- 
pers time to remove the abattis and palisades. Passing over 
them, they assaulted the works with irresistible impetuosity 
on all sides at the same time, and entered them with such 
rapidity that their loss was inconsiderable. This redoubt 

was defended by Majcr Campbell, with some inferior officers 

and forty-five privates. The major, a captain, a subaltern 

and seventeen privates were made’ prisoners, and eight pri- 

vates were killed while the assailants were entering the 

works. 

The redoubt attacked by the French was defended by a 
greater number of men; and the resistance, being greater, 
was not overcome so quickly, or with so little loss.» One 
hundred and twenty men commanded by a lieutenant colonel, 
were in this work, eighteen of whom were killed, and forty. 
two, including a captain and two subaltern officers, were 
made prisoners. The assailants lost, in killed and wounded, 
near one hundred men. 

The commander-in-chief was highly gratified with the 
active courage displayed in this assault. Speaking of it in 
his diary, he says: “ The bravery exhibited by the attacking 
troops was emulous and praiseworthy. Few cases have ex- 
hibited greater proofs of intrepidity, coolness and firmness, 
than were shown on this occasion.”” The orders of the suc- 
ceeding day, congratulating the army on the capture of these 
important works, expressed a high sense of the judicious 
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towards Yorktown. About noon the heads of the columns} dispositions and gallant conduct of both the Baron de Vi- 
reached the ground assigned them respectively, and after|}ominel and the Marquis de. Lafayette, and requested them 


driving in the piquets and some cavalry, encamped for the 


evening. 


The next day the right wing, consisting of Americans, ex- 
tended further to the right, and occupied the ground east of 


Beaverdam Creek, while the left wing, consisting of French, 
was stationed on the west side of that stream. In the course 
of the night Lord Cornwallis withdrew from his outer lines, 
and the works he had evacuated were the next day (Septem- 
ber 30th) occupied by the besieging army, which now in- 
vested the town completely on that side. 

Two thousand men were stationed on the Gloucester side, 
for the purpose of keeping up a rigorous blockade. On ap- 
proaching the lines, a sharp skirmish took place, which ter- 


minated unfavorably to the British; after which, they re-| 


mained under cover of their works, making no attempt to 
interrupt the blockade. 

On the night of the sixth of October, until which time the 
besieging army was incessantly employed in disembarking 
their heavy artillery and military stores, and drawing them 
to camp, the first parallel was commenced within six hun- 
dred yards of the British lines. This operation was con- 


ducted with so much silence, that it appears not to have been} 


perceived until the return of daylight disclosed it to the gar- 
rison, by which time the trenches were in such forwardness 
as to cover the men. By the evening of the 9th, several bat- 
teries and redoubis were completed, and the effect of their, 
fire was soon perceived. New batteries were opened the 
next day, and the fire became so heavy that the besieged | 
withdrew their cannon from the embrasures, and scarcely re-, 
turned a shot. The shell and red hot balls reached the ships 


in the harbor, and (October 10th) in the evening set fire to} 


the Charon, of forty-four guns, and tothree large transports, 
which were entirely consumed. 
Reciprocal esteem and a spirit of emulation between the 


French and the Americans being carefully cultivated by the| 


commander-in-chief, the siege was carried on with great 
rapidity. The second parallel was opened on the night of 
the 11th, within three hundred yards of the British lines. 
he three succeeding days were devoted to the completion 
of this parallel, during which the fire of the garrison, which 
had opened several new embrasures, became more destruc- 
tive than at any previous time. The men in the trenches 
were particularly annoyed by two redoubts advanced three! 
‘hundred yards in front of the British works, which flanked 
ithe second paraiic! of the besiegers. 

Preparations were made on the 14th to carry them both by 
storm. The attack of one was committed to the Americans, 
and of the other to the French. The Marquis de Lafayette 


to convey to every officer and man engaged in the enterprise, 
the acknowledgments of the commander-.in-chief for the 
spirit and rapidity with which they advanced to the attack, 
and for the admirable firmness with which they supported 
themselves under the fire of the enemy, without returning a 
shot. “The General reflects,’’ concluded the orders, “ with 
the highest degree of pleasure, on the confidence which the 
troops of the two nations must hereafter have in each other. 
Assured of mutual support, he is convinced there is no dan- 
ger which they will not cheerfully encounter, no difficulty 
which they wiil not bravely overcome. 

During the same night these redoubts were included in 
the second parallel; and, in the course of the next day, 
some howitzers were placed in them, which, by five in the 
afternoon, were opened on the besieged. 

The situation of Lord Cornwallis was becoming desperate. 
His works were sinking in every quarter, under the fire of 
the besiegers. The batteries already playing on htm had 
silenced nearly all his guns, and the second parallel was 
about to open, which must in a few hours render the town 
untenable. To suspend a catastrophe which appeared al- 
most inevitable, he resolved on attempting to retard the 
completion of the second parallel by a vigorous sortie 
against two batteries which appeared to be in the greatest 
forwardness, and were guarded by French troops. The 
party making this sortie was led by Lieutenant Colonel 
Abercrombie, who attacked the two batteries with great 
impetuosity, about four in the morning, (October 16th,) and 
carried both with inconsiderable loss ; but the guards from 
the trenches immediately advancing on the assailants, they 
retreated without being able to effect any thing of impor- 
tance. 

About four in the afternoon the besiegere opened several 
batteries in their second parallel ; and it was apparent that, 
in the course of the ensuing day, the whole line of batteries 
in that parallel would be ready to play upon the town. The 
works of the besieged were not in a condition to sustain so 
tremendous a fire. In this extremity, Lord Cornwallis 
formed the bold design of forcing his way to New York. 

He determined to leave his sick and baggage behind, and 
crossing over in the night, with his effectives, to the Glou- 
cester shore, to attack De Choice. After cutting to pieces 
or dispersing the troops under that officer, he intended to 
| mount his infantry on the horses to be taken from that de- 
||tachment, and on the others to be seized on the road, and by 
arapid march to gain the fords of the great rivers, and 
forcing his way through Maryland, Pennsylvania,’ and Jer- 
sey, to form a junction with the army in New York. 
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This desperate attempt would be extremely hazardous ; |/you see that I am, since I thus solicit charity, and am aban- 
but the situation of the British General had become so hope-||doned by all the world.” “ But, sir,” continued the curate, 
less, that it could scarcely be changed for the worse. | if you live alone, why do you ask for more bread than is! 

Boats, prepared under other pretexts, were held in readi- 
ness to receive the troops at ten in the evening, and convey 
them over the river. The arrangements were made with 
such secrecy, that the first embarkation arrived at the point 
unperceived, and part of the troops were landed, when a 







idog. The curate did not drop the subject. He desired him 
\to observe, that he was only the distributor of the bread that 





sudden and violent storm interrupted the execution of this||that he should dispose of his dog. “ Ah, sir,” exclaimed 
hazardous plan, and drove the boats down the river. The/|/the poor man weeping, “and if I lose my dog, who is there} 
storm continued till daylight, when the boats returned. But||then to love me?” The good pastor, melting into tears, 
the plan was necessarily abandoned, and the boats were |took his purse, and giving it to him, “ Take this, sir,” said he, 
sent to bring back the soldiers, who were re-landed on the||“ this is mine, —this I can give.” 


southern shore in the course of the forenoon, without much — 
loss. Epvucatep Femares. — One of the most remarkable names 


In the morning of the 17th, several new batteries were|/on the page of history—one of the most fascinating and 











bia, Ethiopia, Mesopotamia, Syria —the Bedouin of the 
desert, the Khurd of the mountain, the Turkoman of the 
plain, clad in garments shipped from the Mersey of the 


sufficient for yourself?” The other was quite disconcerted, 'Clyde— speak more for the progress of knowledge and of 
and at last, with great reluctance, confessed that he had a’ felicity, than the triumphs of the most fortunate conqueror, 


and prove that prejudice and intolerance have been giving 
way to the benignant influence of commerce. In many 


|belonged to the poor, and that it was absolutely necessary || parts of the east —(let many parts of England hear the glad 


tidings, and act accordingly) — toleration has completely tri- 
umphed. Mahomet Ali has elevated Christians to the high- 


lest functions of government. Even in Tarkey instruction 


in many of the mechanical arts and sciences has been sought 
for among European Giaours. In Egypt and Syria a man 
may travel in Christian costume with perfect security ; and 
the distinctions of dress which for so many generations rep- 
resented the degradation of one-half of society and the domi- 
nation of the other, have for the most part been removed. — 


opened in the second parallel, which poured in the weight of|/successful heroines in the “ war on men’s hearts,” was Cleo- 
patra, the celebrated Queen of Egypt. But though beautiful, 


her most brilliant and successful weapons were drawn from 
another armory —the stores of learning and the most pol- 
ished and richly furnished intellect. She was so learned 
and accomplished in all the arts, as to be a critic in each 
branch, while at the same time, she was such an adept in 
the languages, as to be able to converse with sixteen differ- 
ent ambassadors, each in his own tongue. At the time when 
* Kings stooped to do her homage,” 
Mark Anthony was among her worshippers, but being called 
into Asia Minor on business of state, he did not forget the 
fair enchantress, and determined to send her a present wor- 


fire not to be resisted. The place being no longer tenable, 
Lord Cornwallis, about ten in the forenoon, beat a parley, 
and proposed a cessation of hostilities for twenty-hour hours, 
that commissioners might meet at Moore’s house, which 
was just in the rear of the first parallel, to settle terms for 
the surrender of the posts of York and Gloucester. To this 
letter General Washington returned an immediate answer, 
declaring his “ardent desire to spare the further effusion of 
blood, and his readiness to listen to such terms as were ad- 
missible ;” but as, in the present crisis, he could not con- 
sent to lose a moment in fruitless negotiations, he desired 
that, “previous to the meeting of the commissioners, the 
proposals of his lordship might be transmitted in writing, for 
which purpose a suspension of hostilities for two hours 
should be granted.” 

The general propositions stated by Lord Cornwallis, as 
forming the basis of the capitulation, though not all admissi- 
ble, being such as led to the opinion that no great difficulty 
would occur in adjusting the terms, the suspension of hos- 
tilities was prolonged for the night. In the mean time, to 
avoid the delay of useless discussion, the commander-in- 
chief drew up and proposed such articles as he would be 
willing to grant. These were transmitted to Lord Corn- 
wallis, with the accompanying declaration that if he approv- 
ed them, commissioners might be immediately appointed to 
digest them into form. In consequence of this message, the 
Viscount de Noailles and (October 18) Lieutenant Col. Lau- 
rens were met next day by Col. Dundass and Major Ross ; 
but being unable to adjust the terms of capitulation definite- 
ly, only a rough draught of them could be prepared, which 
was to be submitted to the consideration of the British Gen- 
eral. Determined not to expose himself to those accidents 
which time might produce, General Washington could not 
permit any suspense on the part of Lord Cornwallis. He 
therefore immediately directed the rough articles which had 
been prepared by the commissioners to be fairly transcribed, 
and sent them to his lordship early next morning, (October 
19,) with a letter expressing his expectation that they would 
be signed by eleven, and that the garrison would march out 
by two in the afternoon. Finding all attempts to obtain 
better terms unavailing, Lord Cornwallis submitted to a ne- 
cessity no longer to be avoided, and, on the 19th of October, 
surrendered the posts of Yorktown and Gloucester Point, 
with their garrisons, and the shipping in the harbor with 
their seamen, to the land and naval forces of America and 
France. 

The army, artillery, arms, military chest, and public stores 
of every denomination, were surrendered to General Wash- 
ington ; the ships and seamen, to the Count deGrasse. The 
total number of prisoners, excluding seamen, rather exceed- 
ed seven thousand nen. The loss sustained by the garrison 
during the siege, amounted to five hundred and fifty-two 
men, including six officers. 


MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 





InTERESTING Fact. —A respectable character, after having 
long figured away in the gay world at Paris, was at length 
compelled to live in an obscure retreat in that city, the vic- 
tim of severe and unforeseen misfortunes. He was so indi- 
gent, that he subsisted only on an allowance from the parish. 
Every week a quantity of bread was sent to him, sufficient 
for his support, and yet, at length, he demanded more. On 


this the curate sent for him. He went. “Do you live alone? "| 
said the curate. ‘ With whom, sir,” answered the unfortu- 
nate man, “is it possible I should live? I am wretched, 





























ithy of himself, and worthy of the transcendant powers he 






















had worshipped in her. And this royal love donation was 
no other than the celebrated library, afterwards known as 
Cleopatra’s or the Alexandrian library, consisting of 200,000 
volumes, and destroyed by Omar, when he took possession 
of Alexandria. 


ZooLocicaL WeEaTHER-GLass. — At Schwartzengen, in the 
post house, two frogs, of the species rana aborea, are kept in 
a glass jar, about eighteen inches in height, and six inches 
in diameter, with the depth of three or four inches at the 
bottom, and a small ladder reaching to the top of the jar. 
On the approach of dry weather the frogs mount the ladder, 
and when wet weather is expected they descend into the 
water. These animals are of a bright green, and in their 
wild state, climb the trees in search of insects, and make a 
peculiar singing noise before rain. In the jar they get no 
other food than now and then a fly, one of which would 
serve a frog for nearly a week, though it will eat from six to 
twelve in a day, if it can get them. In catching the flies, 
put alive into the jar, the frogs display much adroitness.— 
Ann. des Sciences d’ Observations. 

Sinete Lapres.—I would by no means persuade you or 
any other woman to prefer a single life. It is not the “prim- 
rose-path.” Nothing less than a spirit of meekness, or self- 
renunciation, and of benevolence, can make a woman who 
has once been first, happy in a subordinate and second best 
position. And this, under ordinary circumstances, is the 
highest place of a single woman. Depend upon it, my dear} 
young friends, it is safer for the most of us to secure all the; 
helps to our virtues that attend a favorable position ; be-| 
sides, married life is the destiny heaven has allotted to us, 
and therefore best fitted to awaken all our powers, to exer- 
cise all our virtues, and call forth all our sympathies. I 
would persuade you that you may be the cause of happiness | 
to others, and of course happy yourself —for when was the, 
fountain dry, when the stream continued to flow? If a sin- 
gle life, according to the worst view of it, is a moral desert, 
the faithful in their passage through it, are refreshed with| 
bread from heaven, and water from the rock.— Miss Sedg-| 
wick. 








Procnress oF Rerorm.—The brutal barbarism of Mahom- 
medan rule has, during the present century, been greciiy| 
modified and ameliorated by the gradual inroads of Euro- 
pean civilization. Peace set the better elements of humani- 
ty in motion ; and the facilities of communication which the! 
present generation has brought into being, have shown the 
eastern world how much it had fallen into arrear with the| 
wisdom of the west. Mussulman pride was reproved and) 
convinced by the perpetual presence of superior Christian| 


jintelligence. Steamers upon the Nile and the Euphrates ;) 


||chemical works and polytechnic schools at Memphis; steam) 


lengines and lightning-conductors on Mount Lebanon — Ara- 


Christian Reformer. 


Lexicocrapuy.—Some years ago an English gentleman 
amused himself by carefully examining the folio editions of 
Johnson’s Dictionary, in order to gratify his curiosity re- 
specting the derivation of words from other languages. The 
following table was the result of his labors : 

Latin, 6732; French, 4312; Saxon, 1665; Greek, 1158 ; 
Dutch, 691; Italian, 211; German, 106; Welsh, 90; Dan- 
ish, 75; Spanish, 56; Islandic, 50; Swedish, 34; Gothic, 
31; Hebrew, 16: Tuetonic, 15; Arabic, 13; Irish, 6; Ru- 
nic, 4; Flemish, 4; Erse, 4; Syriac, 3; Scottish, 3; Irish 
and Erse, 3; Turkish, 2; Irish and Scotch, 2; Portuguese, 
1; Persian, 1; Frisic, 1; Persic, 1; Uncertain, 1. 


METRICAL DIVERSIONS,—NO, XII. 


BY WILSON FLAGS. 





Original. F 





A PATRIOTIC SONG. 
Written for an Anniversary at Worcester, in 1837~ i 


Know ye the land that gave freedom her rest, i 
Where wandered the pilgrims, by tyrants opprest, 
And an altar to liberty made ? 
A desolate wilderness covered her shore, 
Her fields all the terrors of solitude wore, 
And no fruit to the famishing wanderers bore ; — 
Here, in their exile they strayed. 


To the home of the savage from tyrants they fled, 

And made, on the cold icy mountain, their bed, 
With the ardor of freedom inspired ; 

And they planted their homes in a region of snows, 

With the wild roving Indian they took their repose, 

But they found in the desert a balm for their woes — 
Faith in the cause they desired. 


Know ye the land where no fair dwelling stood, 

Whose fields were begirt with a far spreading wood, 
Where the exile no temple could see ?— 

O’er this lone desert, fair gardens have sprung, 

In its gay temples, sweet anthems are sung, 

Through its green vales, freedom’s echoes are rung ; — 
Here is the home of the free! 


Know ye the land where the Joud cannon’s roar 
Re-echoed from far [linois to the shore, 
The boon of our freedom to save ? — 
Here the brave Indian was reared on the soil, 
Here the brave pilgrim sought rest from his toil, 
This to our father’s was bravery’s just spoil ; — 
Let this be the land of the brave ! 


Not in Luxury’s lap were our forefathers bred ; 
A bold active life from their boyhood they led, 

And virtue and worth were their gain ; 
’T was religion the brave pilgrim exiles would rear, 
»T was courage they planted who kings did not fear, 
»T was honor that won us our liberty here ; — 

These virtues we’ll ever maintrin. 


In brotherly bonds all the States were allied, 

When the strength of the foe they successfully tried, — 
In union their triumph they found ; 

In union, her glory our nation has won, 

In union, the deeds of our heroes were done, 

Its foe as a traitorous knave we will shun ; 
In union we'll ever be bound. 


And freedom shall claim this fair land as her own, 
And on its wide plains shall establish her throne ; 
This land her own temple shall be ; 
Here ever with justice and truth she shall reign, 
And the rights of all men and all creatures maintain, 
And this happy land shall forever remain 
The home of the brave and the free! 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





Wz have been favored with another poetical article from Mrs. Sigourney, 
which we shall present our readers next week.—“ W. W. W.”’ is 
necessarily delayed till next week. —The “ Rural Bard” shall have 
place anon.— “J. M. W.”? is unsuitable for our columns. — The 
« Lover’s Wish ” is a little too long and too ardent; with some ab- 


breviation it might do. 


WEEKLY MAGAZINE: 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, MARCH 23, 1839. 
ooo SOOO 

Mania For Oricinat Matter. —The readers of literary 
periodicals have, of late years, been afflicted with a true mania 
for original matter ; and the editors of some of these works 
seem to have entertained the notion, that if they do but fill 
the pages of their journal with original contributions, readers 
will be abundantly satisfied, though they be overwhelmed 
with trash and nonsense. If an article inserted into the col- 
umns of a journal be good, it is better if it be likewise origi- 
nal, and better still if it be new ; but there are many things 
which are new and not original, and many which are origi- 
nal and not new, and of these, we believe the new is to be 
preferred to the original. An article is usually headed origi- 
nal, if it has never before been published. There is a fal- 
lacy in thus heading the majority of such articles, which are 














not new or truly original, in any respect, except that of Halifax. 


being clothed in the language of the writer. They usually 
contain ideas which have been published thousands of times 
in other journals, and have perhaps in all former instances, 
been more elegantly expressed, and more pleasingly devel- 
oped than in the present. Hence readers are bringing evil 
upon themselves, when they insist upon having their paper 
filled with what is called original matter. They ought, on 
their own account, to insist only upon being presented with 
matter which is new, useful, elegant and entertaining. 
There is not one living author among an hundred, who, if he 
were to do his best, can furnish origina! articles, except in 
relation to the events of the day, which would be so enter- 
taining, so elegant, or even so new, as many that might be 
selected from the abundant treasures of the literature of pre- 
ceding times. We donot mean to imply, by this remark, 
that the present year is not as fertile in literary genius, as 
any other year of the world, —we mean only to say that the 
last thousand years must contain more original and enter- 
taining literature, (after setting history aside,) than could be 
furnished by all our contemporaries united. While the va- 
rious journals in the country are striving, with all their 
powers and resources, to fill their columns with what is call- 
ed original matter, it cannot be expected they will present 
their readers with much that is good or well written. Ifa 
dairy be required to supply its customers with more milk 
than the farm produces, the probability is, that instead of 
the genuine article, its customers will be supplied with milk 
and water. 





Disputep Cratms. — Nearly one third of the lawful terri- 
tory of Maine; for which she is now in arms, is claimed by 
the Provincial authorities of Great Britain, on grounds that 
were evidently suggested by their avarice, upon considering 
certain commercial facilities which it would afford, and the 
valuable timber which the disputed tract contains. The 
controversy occurred near the time the Treaty of Peace was 
concluded at Paris, in 1783. The King of Great Britain re- 
linquishes all claim to the government of the Bay States 
and their territories, in this treaty ; and in the second article 
the boundary line between the United States and the British 
possessions is thus designated: — “ From the northwest an- 
gle of Nova Scotia, viz.: that which is formed by a line 
drawn due north, from the source of the St. Croix river to 
the highlands ; along the said highlands which divide those 
rivers that empty themselves into the St. Lawrence, from 
those which fall into the Atlantic ocean, to the northwestern- 
most head of Connecticut river, &c.” This treaty, being 
perfectly clear at the time it was concluded, gives to the 
people of Massachusetts and Maine, which was then a part 
of this state, the sovereignty and jurisdiction over all the 
territory of Massachusetts, according to its old and established 
boundaries. 

The ancient territory of Massachusetts was bounded by 
the river St. Lawrence, But when Canada fell into the pos- 
Session of Great Britain, in 1763, the Canada boundary line 
was removed to the highlands south of the St. Lawrence. 


The new boundary is thus described, at that time by the 
Royal Proclamation. The line is drawn “along the high- 
lands which divide the rivers that empty themselves into 
the river St. Lawrence, from those which fall into the sea, 
and also along the north coast of the Bey des Chaleurs,” 
&e. The boundary lines which existed at the time of the 
conclusion of the Peace of 1783, for the division of Canada, 
Massachusetts, Maine and Nova Scotia, were thus laid down 
upon all the maps. These boundaries were repeatedly ac- 
knowledged by various public documents of the government 
of Great Britain, and finally sanctioned by the Treaty of 
Peace in 1783, so that no justifiable reason for the dispute 
could possibly remain. 

When the second difficulties between the United States 
and Great Britain were concluded by the treaty of Ghent, 
the importance of changing the boundary line and of ob- 
taining a cession of a part of the territory of Maine, was 
first discussed by the English press. It was then considered 
very desirable to establish a direct communication between 
the Provinces of New Brunswick and Lower Canada, be- 
tween which the pyramidal territory of Maine was situated. 
It was evidently the desire to take possession of this tract 
that first produced the controversy. 

At Ghent the commissioners of the British Government 
made proposals for a cession of this tract for an equivalent, 
requesting that “small portion of the unsettled country 
which interrupts the communication between Quebec and 
The American commissioners peremptorily de- 
clined these proposals, as no authority was given to cede 
any portion of the territory of the United States. A doubt 
was then immediately suggested in Great Britain in regard 
to the boundary, which soon grew into a claim, which has 
been urged ever since with the greatest perseverance. 

The tract thus claimed contains about six millions of 
acres, in a wild state, and extremely valuable on account of 
its timber lands. Great Britain desires to have the line of 
division run along the highlands dividing the rivers that 
flow into the St. John from those which flow into the Atlan- 
tic. We consider the true and acknowledged boundary to 
run along the highlands dividing the rivers that flow into 
the St. Lawrence from those which flow into the Atlantic. 
The claim of Great Britain rests upon a quibble; it rests 
upon a dispute respecting the situation of the “northwest 
angle of Nova Scotia,” mentioned in the treaty of 1783, 
which she contends is to be found at Mars Hill, about forty 
miles north of the source of the St. Croix; and that the 
highlands run south westerly from this point between the St. 
John and the Penobscot. Maine contends with incontesta- 
ble proof, that this “northwest angle” is found on the line 
running north from the source of the St. Croix, at the point 
where this line intersects the southern line of the Province 
of Quebec—and such it was considered in the treaty of 
1783. 

In order to make good the pretensions of the British Gov- 
ernment, it is necessary to prove that the St. John is not 
one of the rivers that flow into the Atlantic ocean; and this 
is asserted because this river flows into the Bay of Fundy. 
Hence the highlands must be south of the St. John, and 
Mars Hill must be the boundary line. If, however, the Bay 
of Fundy be not a part of the Atlantic Ocean, then there are 
a0 rivers that do flow into it, since they all empty themselves 
into bays, and thence arrive at the ocean. Nothing can be 
more absurd than this quibble. It was suggested at first by 
the grasping avarice of Great Britain, and it is to be hoped 
that she will peaceably relinquish her claims, which the 
United States will oppose, though war should be the conse- 
quence. 





Mistaxes or Critics.— There is nothing more remarka- 
ble in the history of literature than the egregious blunders 
which have in all ages been made by critics, when prophe- 
sying concerning the durability of certain favorite works. 
Critivs have been enabled to puff a few works into immor- 
tality, by their own efforts alone; but generally speaking, 
||the favorite works among critics have soon sunk into ob- 
||livion, and those only have acquired immortality which were 
possessed of those merits that can be appreciated by unso- 
phisticated minds. Of the latter kind was Goldsmith’s “ De- 
iserted Village,” a poem that stole the hearts of the people as 
|soon as it was published; and which must always continue 
||to be read with pleasure as long as the language in which it 
jis written is understood. This poem was never a favorite 
\| with critics, and was never indebted to them for any portion 
jof its popularity ; it appealed to the purest sympathies of the 
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human heart, and must ever be admired, for the same reason 
that we love the qualities of beauty and virtue. 

One of the favorite works of critics was the “Calvary ” 
of Mr. Richard Cumberland. Dr. Drake, in one of the num- 
/bers of his “ Literary Hours,” speaks of this poem in the 
following terms : — “ The ‘Calvary’ of Mr. Cumberland, is 
a work imbued with the genuine spirit of Milton, and des. 
tined therefore, most probably, to immortality !!” Now 
there is none so low as to do it reverence. It has sunk 
into utter oblivion, notwithstanding its probable immortality, 
at the time it was published. Dr. Drake employed almost 
one hundred pages in puffing it into eminence, after the 
manner.of Addison, in his critique on “ Paradise Lost.” 





Skrzynecxt.— But a few years ago, this renowned name 
was familiar to every eye, (we should have said to every, 
tongue, were it not for its cluster of consonants ; it is pro- 
|nounced, we believe, Sker-zhe-net-ski ;) but since the termi- 
\nation of the brilliant struggle of the Poles for independence, 
ive have heard but little of him. His time has been princi- 
pally spent since that event, in confinement at Prague, in 
Bohemia, the kindred despotism of. the Austrian and Rus- 
|sian governments, and their mutual interest in the partitioned 
territory of Poland, rendering them equally anxious to quench 
the spirit of patriotism which was, as it were, personified in 
the Polish leader. He has recently made his escape from 
the Austrians, and arrived in Belgium, where king Leopold 
has appointed him to a high command in his army. 

This proceeding of the Belgian government has given 
great offence to the despotic powers on the continent, partic- 
ularly as xing Leopold is suspected of favoring his escape, 
and the ministers of Austria and Prussia have in conse- 
quence demanded their passports. 

The allied powers are pressing Belgium to comply with 
their decision in regard to the claims of the king of the 
Netherlands, and we strongly suspect that Leopold, finding a 
contest inevitable, has determined to enlist the liberal feel- 
ing of Europe in his behalf, by refusing the required banish. 
ment of the Polish patriot, and allowing the struggle to com- 
mence on that question. 








Tue Botanic Garpen.—The spirited projectors of this 
praiseworthy undertaking, after exhibiting their perseve- 
rance through a series of obstacles which threatened to 
thwart the whole plan, are now giving a specimen of the 
energy with which they intend to prosecute it. Their first 
exhibition of green house plants is already advertised to com- 
mence on Wednesday next, at the Conservatory, formerly the 
Riding School in Charles street, and to continue open every 
week day, from twelve to five o’clock, until further notice. 
We are pleased to see the price of admission fixed so low, 
(twelve and a half cents, or ten tickets for a dollar,) as it 
places the exhibition within the reach of all classes, and will 
render it what it was intended to be, truly a public benefit. 
As the warm sunny days of spring come on, it will be re- 
freshing to revel among the verdure and fragrance this col- 
lection must present. The love of flowers is a source of the 
purest enjoyment, and we rejoice that our citizens are to 
have so favorable an opportunity to feast their senses and 
improve their hearts, as is about to be presented by the pro- 
prietors of the botanic garden. 

Amuerst Cortece.—The application of the Trustees of 
this institution to the Legislature for aid, has been laid over 
to the next year’s session, on the ground that the funds in the 
State Treasury do not authorize a grant at the present time, 
Amherst has borne her part nobly thus far, without legisla- 
itive aid, and we trust has friends who will yet sustain her 
in her career of usefulness. She presents a high claim upon 
the public for pecuniary aid, and we presume will soon re- 
ceive it from the Legislature of the State. 





Boston Lyceum.—The exercises of this institution closed 
on Thursday evening last, by a publie exhibition of the Elo- 
cution and Debating Class. The exercises were highly re- 
spectable, evincing both talent and praiseworthy effort at 
improvement. This is one of the most popular institutions 


in our city. 





Barrie or Bunker Hitt.—The proprietors of this exhi- 
bition are about closing their operations here. We have be- 
fore spoken of it as a very interesting spectacle, and those 
who wish to recall the images of olden time should not lose 


the present opportunity. 
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WHEN THROUGH LIFE UNBLEST WE ROVE. 


A FAVORITE MELODY--WORDS AND MUSIC BY THOMAS MOORE. 
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long have wept. 
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. breathes strain, Wak-ing 
meet our ear, Oh! howwelcome = _ the thoug 


2d—Like the gale that sighs along 
Beds of oriental flow’rs, 
In the grateful breath of song, 
That once was heard in happier hours; 
Fill’d with balm the gale sighs on, 
Though the flow’rs have sunk in death: 
So when pleasure’s dream is Gomes 
Its memory lives in music’s breath. 


3d—Music ! oh, how faint, how weak, 

Language fades before thy —s 

Why should feeling ever speak, 
en thou canst breathe her soul so well? 

Friendship’s balmy words may oie”, 

Love’s are e’en more false than they, 
Oh ! ’tis only music’s s 

Can sweetly soothe and not betray! 











Discovery oF a SincuLaR SuprerRangous BuiLpinc. — 
Several excavations having recently been made along the 
line of the Eastern Counties’ railway, an interesting discov- 
ery took place last Tuesday, a few feet below the surface, 
in a building of a curious construction, and apparently of 
great antiquity. The form of this building, so far as the 
breadth of the railway uncovers, is circular, and at first 
seemed to consist of vast masses of sandstone thrown rudely 
together, without any perceivable motive or design, but on 
removing a quantity of the stones, an aperture was found 
nearly four feet wide and five deep, which seemed to have 
been carried the entire circle of the building (about 50 feet,) 
and to have gradually widened as it receded from the moss 
side. This part, however, being still covered with the thick 
sloping bank of earth, which is not likely to be removed, 
its real dimensions cannot be correctly ascertained. The 
sides of this subterraneous cave are supported by huge whin- 
stones, placed on end, which mast have been brought from a 
distance with immense labor. The roof consists of long 
stones, partly granite and sandstone, placed transversely ; 
and among these are a number of other stones, crammed 
endways, bearing some resemblance to the convex side of 
an arch before the interstices are filled up. No chisel, ham- 
mer, or cement would appear to have been used in its con- 
struction. Most of the stones are of a dark smoky color; 
but no certain marks of fire have been observed upon them. 
Portions of a handmill, found among the rubbish, form the 
only domestic utensil yet discovered. It was supposed by 
some gentlemen who were on the spot, that this lonely tene- 
ment was a relic of the ancient Druids. — English paper. 

Cuinese Barsers.—The multitude of barbers, carrying 
about with them all the apparatus of the craft, arrests a 
stranger’s attention in the city of China. Their number is 
increased from the circumstance of their being employed not 
only to shave the head and beard, and to eradicate every 
straggling hair*from the ears, eyes, and nostrils of their cus- 
tomers, but also to champoo them. This operation is pecu- 
liar to the east: and consists chiefly in being beaten all over 
the body with the hands of the operator; in having all the 
joints stretched and twitched by sudden jerks; in having 
the ears and eyes cleaned, and the nails of the fingers and 
toes pared; and in getting the lock of hair which grows 
from the crown of the head, plaitted in the form of a whip. 
Jash, all of which, and more, is done for the value of a penny. 










































Srrance Tate.—Lord T being out of town, his 
house was left in charge of a female servant. The plate 
was lodged at his banker’s. A letter came to say that his 
lordship would be in town on such a day, and desiring that 
the plate might be got ready the evening before. The ser- 
vant took the letter to my lord’s brother, who said there was 
no doubt of the hand writing. The banker expressed the 
same certainty, and immediately delivered the plate. The 
servant being apprehensive of thieves, spoke to their butcher, 
who lent her a stout dog, which was shut up in the room 
with the plate. Next morning a man was found dead in 
the room, his throat being torn out by the dog; and upon 
examination, it proved to be my lord’s brother. The matter 
was carefully hushed, and a report spread that he was gone 
abroad. 





A Nosre Patron oF THE Fine Arts anv Sir Josuva Rey- 
noLps. —“ The Duke was one day in the painting room of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, talking in warm terms of a picture he 
called a Titian. The President of the Royal Academy 
quietly said, he had seen the picture, and did not think that 
it was Titian. ‘How sir!’ cried his Grace, ‘do you mean 
to say that picture is not genuine?’ ‘You may depend 
upon it, my Lord,’ replied Sir Joshua, ‘ Titian never saw it.’ 
The Duke’s countenance reddened beneath his powdered 
wig, as he passionately vociferated, at the same time shak- 
ing his clouded cane over the President’s head, ‘Do you 
dare, sir, to dispute with me on the merits of a picture?’ 
We would have given something to have seen Sir Joshua’s 
expression at that moment. What the sensitive mind of the 
man of genius would feel, we can conceive; but whatever 
the tumult of his thoughts, all that happened was, that ‘he 
shifted his trumpet and only took snuff.’ Reynolds, how- 
ever, felt the insult keenly, and appealed to Burke and John- 
son, asking their advice under the circumstances. ‘Pooh, 
pooh,’ said Johnson, ‘you must take no notice of it! you 
live by these people.’ ”” — Heads of the People, Part 3. 


Tue Ramster having humorously narrated the multiplicity 
of objections which were made to his papers, the diversity of 
design and contrariety of manner with which the objectors 
proceeded, thus pleasantly states his situation : —I cannot 
but consider myself, among this tumult of criticism, as a ship 
in a poetical tempest. impelled at the same time by opposite 
winds, and dashed by the waves in every quarter, but held 
upright by the contrariety of the assailants, and secured in 
some measure by multiplicity of distress. 


Sentiment. — What is called sentimental writing, though 
it be understood to appeal solely to the heart, may be the 
product of a bad one. One would imagine that Sterne had 
been a man of a very tender heart — yet I know from indu- 
bitable authority, that his mother, who kept a school, having 
run in debt, on account of an extravagant daughter, would 
have rotted in jail, if the parents of her scholars had not 
raised a subscription for her. A dead ass was more impor- 
tant to him than a living mother. 

A transition from an author’s book to his conversation, 
is often like an entrance into a large city after a distant 
prospect ; remotely we see spires of temples and turrets of 
palaces, and imagine it the residence of grandeur and mag- 
nificence ; but when we have passed the gates, we find it per- 
plexed with narrow passages, disgraced with despicable cot- 
tages, embarrassed with obstructions and clouded with smoke. 


‘“‘T meant to have tould you of that hole,” said an Irish- 
man to his friend who was walking with him in his garden, 
and stumbled into a pit full of water. “No matter now,” 
says Pat, blowing the mud and water out of his mouth, 
“T’ve found it.” 

Tue sweetest and most inoffensive path of life leads through 
the avenues of science and learning ; and whoever can either 
remove any obstructions in this way, or open any new pros- 
pect, ought so far to be esteemed a benefactor to mankind. 

Lizerty or THE Press.—Every man should singly con- 
sider himself a guardian of the liberty of the press; and as 
far as his influence can extend, should endeavor to prevent 


Apvantace or Poverty 1x Earty Lire.—An English||its licentiousness becoming at last the grave of its freedom. 


judge being asked whht contributed most to success at the 
bar, replied, “Some succeed by great talent, some by high 
connexions, some by a miracle, but the majority by com- 
mencing without a shilling.” 
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